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President’s Message 


My last message in the Jour- 
nal made mention of Senator 
Robert C. Hendrickson’s United 
States Senate Subcommittee for 
the Study of Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy. Since that time I was called 
as a witness to testify before 
this committee, and I hope that 
my testimony succeeded in giv- 
ing some of the composite think- 
ing of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. Among 
other points, I stressed the need 
for trained and adequately paid 
personnel in our courts, deten- 
tion facilities and institutions; 
the need for more foster home 
placements with the inducement 
to prospective foster homes of 
a change in the Internal Revenue 
Code to allow exemptions for 
children placed in those homes: 
Federal legislation on runaway 
fathers ; the imperative need for 


more money to replace or mod- 
ernize antiquated institutions; the desirability of intermediate 


placement possibilities for “mildly delinquent” children who should 
not be returned to inadequate homes on probation, but who should 
not be placed in institutions with other children who have extremely 
serious problems. 

Empahsis was placed on the need for the public to under- 
stand the seriousness of the delinquency problem so that an aroused 
public will take constructive action. This was done primarily to off- 
set the idea of many that delinquent children are those children 
who commit simple misdeeds and need a pat on the back and an 
admonition to be a good boy! Emphasis was placed on the meanness 
and toughness of delinquents—characteristics ingrained in them 
by years of experience to an improper environment. This description 
was not derogatory; rather, it was an attempt to point out that a 
delinquent is a very emotionally sick kid with many serious, deep- 
seated problems. He is a kid that needs help—who needs some- 
thing done for him instead of to him. “He is a mean, tough kid 
who has been trained by experts and it takes well paid, trained, 
intelligent experts with good facilities to get him well.” 

This subject brings to mind a matter that has been of con- 
siderable concern to me in recent years. All too frequently, we 
encounter the idea in the community of a “get tough” policy with 
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children. Let them know who is boss! Don’t pamper them! Show 
them! There seems to be a resurgence of a vindictive attitude. As 
one judge has recently put it, such an attitude will mean that 
“editors, preachers, politicians, budget-makers and what-have-you 
will say, ‘Why should we spend money to coddle these kids? What 
we should do is whale the living tar out of them.’” This is not the 
philospohy on which juvenile courts were founded. To accept 
this sort of thinking is to wipe out fifty years of progress. I think 
that we must take a stand on this matter and exert every effort to 
hold on to the progress that we have achieved and continue to fight 
for improvement. The answer to the problem of the delinquent 
child, in my opinion, lies not in a reversion to the heavy use of the 
rod but in a campaign for better facilities and more trained person- 
nel to work with youngsters, bad as the youngsters may be. Did any 
one of us ever respond kindly and profitably to abuse and cruelty? 
Neither do kids, as we all know. Getting tough is something that 
anybody can do. It is something that people do when they are fright- 
ened or when they can think of nothing better. Nor should this be 
construed to mean that discipline is out of the picture. It is essen- 
tial—but a constructive discipline. I hope that we never lose sight 
cf the basic philosophy of the juvenile courts. 


My last message also spoke of the Standards for Specialized 
Courts, published by the Children’s Bureau, and invited comments 
from you. Many interesting and constructive responses to that 
request were received and I am grateful for them. The matter was 
referred to your officers and Executive Committee for consider- 
ation and vote,with the majority coming out in favor of permitting 
our name to be used on the title page as an organization that co- 
operated in the preparation of the manual. It was made clear in 
our letter to the Children’s Bureau that this did not mean that we 
were, as a Council, endorsing all the statements in the publication 
or that every judge in our Council necessarily agreed with every 
part of the manual. It should be pointed out that several judges 
whom we all respect voiced objections to all or part of the publica- 
tion, but the majority favored our cooperation. The minority feel 
that it was too legalistic and contrary to the basic philosophy of 
juvenile courts. Naturally it would probably be impossible in 
a matter of this sort to have all judges agree on the entire manual 
or even to have one judge agree with everything in the publication. 
in general, the book will probably serve a useful function and be 
helpful as a guide in many situations. 


I visited with a number of our Council members including 
Judge Dudley Sicher on a recent trip to New York. He has just 
retired from the bench after many years of distinguished service. 
Judge Sicher is a nationally known scholar in the field of domestic 
relations and juvenile court law. At my request, he has agreed to 
provide us with reports of recent decisions throughout the country 
in the field of juvenile behavior. I personally wish to thank Judge 
Sicher for all of us for having offered to provide us with such 
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material which, I know, will be a wonderful aid in keeping abreast 
of recent thinking in our field. Judge Sicher, by the way, is plan- 
ning to attend the Fourth Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Children’s Judges in Brussels, Belgium, this summer. He 
will go as an official representative of our Council together with 
Judges John Gonas, South Bend, Indiana; David Rosenau, Athens, 
Alabama; and Walter Beckham of Miami, Florida. 

The International Congress, which will meet from July 16th 
through July 19th, has as its main purpose the study of the subject 
of the progressive extension of the powers of children’s judges to 
cover all civil and penal matters affecting the educational and 
moral welfare of juveniles. 

A very active campaign for new memberships has been con- 
ducted in the western states and I have been pleased with the re- 
sults. Many judges exercising juvenile jurisdiction have joined 
our Council in the last few months. There have been 100 from 
Kansas, 64 from Colorado, and every day I receive applications 
from North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Idaho, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and other western states. We are also expecting many new 
members from Oregon, California, Oklahoma and Texas. I predict 
that from 300 to 400 new members will join our Council from the 
western ‘states. 

Plans for the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges to be held at Colorado Springs 
from June 29 to July 3, 1954, are rapidly taking shape. 

HARRY W. LINDEMAN of Newark has been appointed chair- 
man of the Program Committee whose members include RICHARD 
J. SHERMAN of Saratoga Springs, New York, VENABLE VER- 
MONT of Spartansburg, South Carolina, JAMES H. MONTGOM- 
ERY, JR., of Richmond, Virginia, JAY H. PAYNE of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, GLENN D. COGSWELL of Topeka and O. Q. CLAFLIN, 
III, of Kansas City, Kansas. 

CHARLES SIMON of Colorado Springs and PHILIP B. GIL- 
LIAM of Denver will serve ex officio. 

The tentative program calls for an evening meeting on Tues- 
day, June 30, with cocktails, dinner and executive committee 
session. Then follows: 


Wednesday, June 30 Friday, July 2 


9 A.M.—Registration 

10 A.M.—Opening Session 
12 M.—Luncheon 

2 P.M.—General Session 


Thursday, July 1 
9 A.M.—General Session 


12 M.—Open 
2 P.M.—tTrip to Cripple 
Creek 


9 A.M.—General Session 

2 M.—Open 

2 P.M.—General Session 

7 P.M.—Annual Dinner 

Saturday, July 3 

9 A.M.—Business Meetings 
National Council 
The Foundation 


Program suggestions will be welcomed by the committee and 
Philip B. Gilliam 


may be addressed to Judge Lindeman. 
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Juveniles — Adult Responsibility 


by 
K. A. PATE, Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Roanoke 


The delinquency problem is 
not a new one. In fact, it is as 
old as the human race. The first 
tamily was plagued with a de- 
linquent son when Cain slew his 
brother Abel because of jeal- 
ousy. From that uay until the 
present, mankind has had to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

Volumes have been written 
on the subject of child care. 
Various theories have been ad- 
vanced on the proper way to 
handle children. Some theorists 
have gone so far as to advocate 
the removal of all restrictions 
on children so that they may ex- 
press themselves in any way they 
desire. They advocate the re- 
moval of all inhibitions on the 
theory that the child should be 
allowed to do anything that he 
wants to do in order to follow 
his natural inclination and thus 
develop a complete personality. 

We know that such a theory leads only to a warped personality 
in the child who will be selfish and self-centered and unfit to live 
in a society that requires give and take; that requires us to realize 
that our rights and privileges end where the other fellow’s begin. 
The other extreme is to restrict the child’s activities to such an ex- 
tent that he will develop a dwarfed personaliy. Parents who are 
too rigid in their discipline are asking for trouble because children 
in many instances rebel against such harsh treatment and go to ex- 
tremes in doing things which have been forbidden them. They go 
out of bounds in giving expression to pent up emotions. We must 
use good common sense in dealing with our children. 

If we can find a happy medium which gives children enough 
latitude to develop in a normal way, yet enough discipline to teach 
them that they must play the game of life according to the rules, we 
will have found a solution to many of our child care and child train- 
ing problems. 

The hope of the world lies in our children. It is our duty and 
our God-given opportunity and our legal responsibility properly to 
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equip our children for the big job ahead of them. We must perform 
this tremendous task to the utmost of our ability. 

In the large majority of cases before the juvenile court, the 
fault lies in delinquent parents. Proper parental training and 
supervision by both parents are as important to the welfare of 
children as proper food, shelter and clothing. Fortunate is the 
child who has understanding parents, who help him work out 
his troubles or difficulties in a sympathetic and proper manner. 

I am reminded of a story of neglect which touched me very 
deeply—a story of a young man who stood at the bar of justice 
to be sentenced for forgery. The judge had known the young man 
from childhood, for his father had been a famous legal light and 
his book on the law of trusts was the most exhaustive work on the 
subject. “Do you remember your father,” asked the judge sternly, 
“that father whom you have disgraced?” The young prisoner an- 
swered, “I remember him perfectly. When I went to him for advice 
or companionship, he would look up from his book on the ‘Law of 
Trusts’ and say, ‘Run along, boy, I am busy.’ My father finished 
this book, and here I am.” The great lawyer had neglected his own 
trust with awful results. 

If we adults contribute nothing more in this life than a part in 
the training of children to be a credit to themselves, a joy and plea- 
sure to their parents, and an asset to the communities in which they 
live, we shall have made the world just a little better by having 
lived in it, and our lives will have been worth-while. 


WELCOME 


At its annual convention held in Emporia, November 16 and 
17, 1953, the Kansas Probate Judges Association voted to join the 
National Council as a group. This extends State membership to 
100 judges, only a few of whom had previously held individual 
membership. 

Juvenile courts in all counties are presided over by judges of 
the probate court, and have exclusive jurisdiction over delinquent 
and neglected children under 16 years of age. 

Current officers of the association are: 


GLENN D. COGSWELL, Topeka........ President 

0. Q. CLAFLIN, III, Kansas City... . Vice-President 

G. M. JAMES, Stockton...... Secretary-Treasurer 
FLORIDA 


The Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges met on Febru- 
ary 11, 1954. Elected to the presidency was LAWRENCE REN- 
FROE of Talahassee. ARTUR G. DOZIER of Marianna continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 


Congratulations to ARLOS J. HERBERT on his becoming a life 
member of the National Juvenile Court Foundation 
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“A Court For Children” 


A review of the book by Alfred J. Kahn, Columbia University Press 
by 


JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, JR., Judge 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Richmond 


“A Court for Children” is 
primarily a study of the New 
York City Children’s Court It 
is a critical survey that indi- 
cates the New York Court is not 
rendering the services it should 
to the families and children in 
court due to its failure to give 
the help they need and deserve. 

Some of Dr. Kahn’s criti- 
cisms, unfortunately, will apply 
to practically every juvenile 
court in the United States. Near- 
ly all children’s courts are af- 
fected by the lack of trained pro- 
bation officers and skilled su- 
pervisors; a high rate of turn- 
over in the probation staff be- 
cause of inadequate salaries ; the 
pressures of assignment and the 
lack of opportunity to do genuine 
professional work; inadequate 
physical facilities for the court 
and staff; lack of in-service training for probation officers; ad- 
ministrative difficulties ; unavailability of a modern detention home 
for study of the delinquent ; lack of temporary shelter for the de- 
pendent and neglected, and long term foster care for the neglected 
child who has to be removed from the home of his parents ; shortage 
of facilities for the committed delinquent child, the feebleminded 
child, the psychopathic child and the psychotic child; scarcity of 
psychiatric diagnostic and treatment clinics ; inadequate vocational 
education and vocational plans for the child who cannot complete a 
formal education ; inability to formulate and carry out an intelligent 
after-care plan for the committed children returning to their home; 
improper referrals to the court by other agencies in the community ; 
the reluctance of witnesses to testify in the court; the inability to 
predict with any degree of accuracy when a case will be reached 
on the court’s calendar thereby requiring officers to waste time 
waiting for cases to be called; and finally, but far from least, the 
failure of the whole community to support the children’s court in 
its efforts to perform its functions adequately. 

As the book points out, the philosophy of the court is indi- 
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vidualized treatment based on the needs of the child, rather than 
punishment and retribution based on the criminal act committed 
by the juvenile. The purpose of the court is to cure juvenile delin- 
quency and prevent as many children as possible, within its jurisdic- 
tion, from a lifetime of crime or other antisocial behavior, while 
at the same time protecting society. 

The author notes that the court is created by statute and that it 
has exclusive original jurisdiction in cases of children under six- 
teen alleged to be delinquent, physically handicapped, material 
witnesses, mentally defective, or neglected. It is important to re- 
member the jurisdiction and purpose of the court because so many 
individuals think of the court as a social agency that should en- 
tertain any matter involving a child. In far too many communities, 
the court has been used as the dumping ground for the child who 
has not been improved by other agencies. 

Dr. Kahn’s book is particularly timely because there seems to 
be more interest today in the problem of juvenile delinquency and 
more criticism of the children’s court movement than ever before. 
These critics are primarily individuals who believe that juvenile 
delinquents should be sentenced to some penal institution on the 
theory that confinement is the only answer to acts against society. 
Committees of Congress and State legislatures as well as private 
organizations are attempting to find an answer to this perplexing 
social problem that is costing America so much in dollars and un- 
productive lives. 

As previously mentioned,the book is critical of the New York 
City Court and points out many defects, but at the same time it 
records many accomplishments and efforts to aid children in need 
of the services of the court. 

One of the most encouraging features of the study is the fact 
that the court was sufficiently interested in what it is doing or 
not doing to request the study and apparently to co-operate fully 
with the researchers in their efforts to secure all the facts. 

The law of New York places emphasis on the protection, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of children. The presiding justice and 
some of the judges have participated in various official and semi- 
official bodies to improve the community’s resources for treatment 
and service for children. The court has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of diagnostic and treatment facilities. It has begun a court 
intake project to screen carefully cases appearing before it and to 
prepare clients to understand and use court services. This project 
should prove to be of great benefit to all courts. 

The fact that some of the eighteen judges (the author does not 
state how many) are extremely careful about procedure, individual 
rights, evidence, and the separation of adjudication from disposition 
and conduct hearings with full consideration for the feelings of 
children and parents and the meanings of the court’s experience 
to them is a most positive factor. It is all the more remarkable 
when you realize that these judges learned little, if anything, about 
juvenile and domestic relations court law in law school, that they 
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probably had few, if any, cases in this court as practicing attorneys, 
and that little previous experience or education qualified them for 
this position. 

As a judge of a children’s court it seems to me that Dr. Kahn’s 
evaluation of some of the New York court is unjust and too severe. 
He accepts the fact that there are no universally accepted criteria 
for the performance of judges in children’s courts. He objects to 
ineffective lecturing and the ordering of new conduct patterns by 
the judges in an effort to improve the behavior of the juveniles 
appearing before them. Such practices may not conform with the 
best thinking in social work circles, but the people appearing in 
court (either as complainants, witnesses, children or parents) 
generally expect such conduct. After all, judges are conditioned 
by their education in law school, their experience as practicing 
attorneys and the demands made upon them by the public they 
attempt to serve. The court is looked upon as authoritarian even 
by social agencies. 

Dr. Kahn’s study revealed that some of the probation officers 
have demonstrated professional competence and skill and thereby 
have helped children become good citizens. While it is discouraging 
to discover that probation services in the New York Court have not 
reached the level of success desired, yet when we realize that until 
about thirty years ago children in trouble in New York City were 
accorded the same treatment as were adult offenders, it is evident 
that the children’s court system has been beneficial to many 
through the use of probation, diagnostic and treatment clinics 
and other facilities. 

“A Court for Children” is a technical recording of a very in- 
tensive study. It is searching in its analysis of conditions that 
exist and intelligent in its recommendations for improvement. 

Chapter XI, “New Directions,” could prove to be of great 
value in furthering the children’s court movement in this country 
because few, if any, of our courts are rendering the amount of 
help to children and families that they so badly need. 

Many improvements have already been made in the New York 
Court as a result of this study, and doubtedly many more will follow. 
This, in itself, would justify the study. If, at the same time, it helps 
to awaken American communities everywhere to the realization 
that the juvenile court is a community endeavor needing the help 
of civic goups, public and private agencies, local administration, 
State legislature, law schools, bar associations and graduate social 
work schools, then Dr. Kahn’s efforts will go far in serving to 
American youth and the communities in which they reside. 


WISCONSIN 
The Wisconsin State Board of Juvenile Court Judges held a 
most interesting meeting in conjunction with the State Board of 
County Judges last December. 
Reports from the meeting will be presented in the spring issue 
of The JOURNAL. 
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Ohio Association of Juvenile Court J udges 
by 


RUSSELL H. KEAR, Judge 
Juvenile Division, Court of Common Pleas of Wyandot County 


Preliminary to its annual convention at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel in Columbus on January 28 and 29, the Ohio Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges held a joint banquet with the Ohio Associ- 
ation of Probate Judges on Wednesday, January 27. CLAYTON 
W. ROSE was toastmaster. 

The Thursday morning session heard reports of president, 
secretary and treasurer at 9:30. At 10:00 o’clock, S. H. CRAMER 
presided while PAUL W. ALEXANDER spoke on “Comics, Movies, 
Radio and Television and Their Effect on Children.” At 10:45, 
CLAYTON W. ROSE presided while Professor John F. Cuber of 
Ohio State University spoke on “Family and Marriage Counseling.” 

The afternoon meetings heard Rabbi Nathan Zelizer on “The 
Challenge of Broken Pieces” while SAMUEL FAUST presided. 
At 2:15, FRANK W. NICHOLS presided while Dr. Clyde B. 
Simson, Dayton psychiatrist, addressed the group on “Mental 
Problems with Children.” Dr. Walter C. Reckless of Ohio Sta 
University, speaking on “Crime and Penal Institutions with PAUI 
W. BARRETT presiding, was followed by Dr. Maurice Newbunger 
of the Bureau of Juvenile Research who spoke on “Classification of 
Juveniles Sent to the Bureau of Juvenile Research.” CLAY DIET- 
RICH presided. 

On Friday morning at 9:30 DONALD ZIEGEL presided 
while Walter G. Whitlatch, chief clerk of the Juvenile Court of 
Cuyahoga County reported decisions of the year pertaining to juve- 
nile courts. KENNETH T. STEVENS presided at a question and 
answer period at 10:15 which was followed by the report of com- 
mittees and election of officers at 11:00 o’clock. 

Elected to a two-year term beginning February 1, 1954 were: 
CLAYTON W. ROSE, Columbus......... President 
HARRY L. ALBRIGHT, Saint Clairsville.1st V.-Pres. 

S. H. CRAMER, Mansfield. .Second Vice-President 
CLAY DIETRICH, Ravenna...Third Vice-President 
RHEA PETTIT BANGERT, Logan.. .Secy.-Treas. 
RUSSELL H. KEAR, Upper Sandusy..... Member, 

Judicial Council 

Because of the splendid attendance and the worth-while pro- 
gram, the judges present were unanimous in considering this one 
of their best meetings. 


JOHN S. GONAS reports the opening of The Parkview Home, 
new dentention facility for the children of South Bend, Indiana; 
and the development of a professionally trained probation staff and 
child guidance clinic. 
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Minnesota Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


by 
VINCENT A. HOLLAREN 
Judge, Probate Court of Nobles County 


The Minnesota Association of Juvenile Court Judges held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis on January 
20 and 21, 1954. 

Members of the staff of the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of Minnesota presented a panel on “Why Delinquency?” 
The 72 judges present joined in the discussion, considering various 
phases of delinquency in their impact on youth and what the aver- 
age community might do in the way of prevention. 

At a luncheon meeting, Associate Justice Thomas Gallagher of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court spoke on juvenile traffic offenders, 
giving support to the teen-age traffic conferences held by Minne- 
sota judges across the State during the past spring and fall. Jus- 
tice Gallagher endorsed these conferences as the best educational 
safety feature practiced in Minnesota today. 


Regional Meetings 


The Minnesota Association has instituted a plan of regional 
meetings dividing the State into seven regions comprising several 
contiguous counties, no part of which is more than 70 miles from a 
central meeting place. 

Divisional chairmen arrange for short, informal evening meet- 
ings and draw up an agenda designed to bring about a more united 
association, stronger programs and better public relations. These 
regional meetings both clear local problems and point up matters 
requiring attention at State meetings. New ideas and solutions 
proposed for old problems are then passed from the regional meet- 
ings to the State officers who incorporate them into bulletins for 
the State membership. 

The Association plans to hold another fall clinic at the Uni- 
versity Center of Continuation Study on September 9 and 10. 


“It is widely recognized that delinquent behavior develops 
from, a wide variety of converging influences. In juvenile cases, 
fundamentally, the parents and those adults closest to the child, 
have failed to establish a set of values emphasizing healthful, 
constructive living as against dissocial activities. A poor standard 
of family living, including lack of love and acceptance of the child 
and inconsistent supervision has paved the way for his choice of 
poor companions and the resulting delinquent activities. These 
factots, with little interest in religious affiliation and practice, 
have Wirectly contributed to the child’s attitudes and difficulties . .” 


—trom the Report of the Juvenile and Municipal Courts, Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1953. 
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Writing and Publishing Opinions 


Children’s and Family Courts 
by 


DUDLEY F. SICHER 
Retired Justice, Domestic Relations Court, New York City 


Reprinted from FOCUS, January 1954 
National Probation and Parole Association 


Two years ago it was graciously suggested that I prepare for 
Focus an article urging the writing and publishing of opinions in 
juvenile and domestic relations court cases. The invitation under- 
standably pleased. But it also surprised, and even stirred con- 
siderable agitation for reducing the number and length of published 
opinions.! Moreover, my personal habit of exuding a written de- 
cision in almost every contested matter involving a legal question— 
although publishing only about one-fourth of those decisions in the 
law reports—has always been the subject of banter, and perhaps 
a modicum of resentment, by colleagues. To some of them that pro- 
cedure seems to disregard the judicial modus operandi colorfully 
described by Judge Peter F. Hagan, of the Philadelphia Court of 
Common Pleas: “A new judge rather quickly learns that some of 
the occupational hazards of his profession can be alleviated by the 
practice of disposing of some of the litigation in which he becomes 
involved without the necessity of writing an opinion. It is said 
that many a judge was never reversed until he wrote an opinion. I 
once heard Judge Goodrich (United States Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit) recommend the technique of Judge Bridlegoose, of Rabe- 
lasian fame, who decided cases by flipping a coin—heads for the 
plaintiff and tails for the defendant. Bridlegoose, J., defended 
this practice on the ground that, on the law of averages, he would 
be right fifty percent of the time, which, he asserted, was a high 
judicial average. Furthermore, he pointed out, this method of de- 
ciding cases dispensed with the irksome task of writing opinions, 
whch, he observed, were a superfluity to the winner and a source 
of aggravation to the loser.’’? 

Similar wariness is expounded in Newman Levy’s brilliant 
Gilbert and Sullivan type of musical play, “May It Please the Court,” 
produced in 1946 by members of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York: 


“JUDGE BEASELEY: But after you get on the bench, it’s not hard to 
be a good judge, if you learn not to talk too much—and not to 


1 See librarian Sidney B. Hill's list of addresses and articles on that subject in The Record 
(journal of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York), February 1952, pp. 115-119. 
2 Juvenile Court Judges, November 1951, pp. 32-33. 
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write too many opinions. I write very few. However, my 
opinion in Brown vs. Kelly has been widely quoted. 

“KENT: What was that? 

“JUDGE BEASELEY: ‘Motion denied. Settle order on notice.’ 

“KENT: I thought Judge Holmes wrote that. 

“JUDGE BEASELY (laughingly): A common mistake. It sounds 
like Holmes, but as a matter of fact he got it from me... . 
Now, appellate work was easy. After a while, I became known 
to my associates as ‘Beaseley J. concurs.’ ” 

Another deterrent was the following observation of Paul 

W. Alexander, judge of the Toledo, Ohio, Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court and a nationally respected expert: “After ten 
years’ experience as a juvenile court judge, I find myself still the 
victim of a legal heresy: realistically and essentially the juvenile 
court (except to a limited degree) is not a court in the sense com- 
monly accepted by both laymen and lawyers .. . The juvenile court 
was not designed to be and has never become a court as the man 
in the street thinks of a court, to wit, an agency for the adminis- 
tration of justice .... Issues of law in the experience of all juve- 
nile court judges are rare. Issues of fact are almost equally rare 
and what is ‘applied to the facts found’ does not resemble the law 
as we ordinarily concieve of it, although always within the law 
and authorized by law.’’3 


Recent Developments 


Nevertheless, belated acceptance of the invitation to write this 
article has been stimuluated by two significant interim develop- 
ments. 

The first of these is the now growing movement to establish, 
for large cities or judicial districts embracing several counties 
or an entire state, comprehensive juvenile and domestic relations 
courts of general jurisdiction over all justiciable issues concerning 
a child or family (including actions for divorce, separation, and 
annulment, and summary support proceedings), such unified tri- 
bunals to be adequately equipped with specialist judges, proba- 
tion officers, marriage counselors, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other proper implementation. To cite a few examples of this 
movement: 

Several articles by Judge Paul W. Alexander in the Journal 
of the American Judicial Society, the Connecticut Bar Journal, 
and Federal Probation; the entire September 1952 issue of the 
Connecticut Bar Journal, devoted to a symposium advocating a 
state-wide integrated Family and Juvenile Court for Connecticut; 
a current proposal, under the leadership of Chief Judge Bolitha J. 
Laws of the United States District Court of Columbia, for the 
establishment; by an Act of Congress, of an integrated Family 
Court for the District of Columbia or, in the alternative, a sepa- 


3 “Of Juvenile Court Justice and Judges,’’ 1947 Yearbook, National Probation and Parole 
Association. 
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rate branch of the District Court devoted exclusively to domestic 
relations; the advocacy of the New York State Bar Association 
Committee on Domestic Relations of a constitutional amendment 
authorizing creation of integrated and properly equipped Chil- 
dren’s and Family Courts throughout the State of New York, and 
a favoring November 21, 1952 New York Law Journal editorial; 
resolutions also endorsing that proposal adopted the following 
day by the New York State Association of Judges of Children’s 
Courts; and “Shackles on the Family Courts,” by John Warren 
Hill, Presiding Justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York, in Focus, July 1953. 

The second development was the publication of Yale Law 
School Professor Fowler V. Harper’s novel domestic relations law 
casebook, Problems of the Familyt—an imaginative departure 
from the orthodox pattern of such teaching tools, which have been 
merely compilations of appellate court opinions and the author’s 
comments thereon. As described by Professor Harper in the pre- 
face, his “book is an experiment in integration of the various disci- 
plines which deal with problems of the family.”’ Such bold innova- 
tion consists of allotting only about half of the volume to legal 
decisions and his text notes and other half to widely chosen readings 
from literature of anthropology, sociology, and psychiatry, the non- 
legal material ranging from the December 31, 1930 Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Pius XI “On Christian Marriage” to articles by Karl 
N. Llewellyn (“The Limits of Sexual Law’’) and Albert Deutsch 
(“Sober Facts about Sex Laws”) commenting on the first Kinsey 
Report. 

Those two developments significantly recognize (1) that the 
general lag of the law behind science and current mores is par- 
ticularly great in conventional courts handling matrimonial and 
child custody controversies, and (2) that there exists a vital need 
for fundamental reform of the substantive and procedural law in 
family welfare fields, such as the substitution of the juvenile 
court philosophy of diagnosis and treatment in place of the 
present traditional guilt and punishment basis of matrimonal liti- 
gation5—that is to say, extension, to that area, of the “personalized 
justice” concept of juvenile courts whereby legal procedure and 
due process safeguards are supplemented with techniques of pys- 
chology, medical science and sociology. 


Special Training Requisites 
One of the causes of the aforementioned lag has doubtless been 
the absence of proper training of law students who must later 


cope realistically with matrimonial matters coming to the prac- 
ticing lawyer’s office. Too often the lawyer sees such conflicts 


4 Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1952. 
5 See report of Committee of American Bar Association, March 1948, approved September 
7, 1948 by the House of Delegates; also, “Divorce Procedure Reform—Need for Comprehensive, 
Socialized and Modernized Domestic Relations Courts of General Jurisdiction,” Virginia Law 
“a March 9 and 16, 1950, Dicta. 
6 See “‘Lawyers Are Physicians for Failing Marriages,” Paul Sayre, Virginia Law Weekly, 
February 23, 1950, Dicta. 
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primarily as a source of income and rushes to institute an action 
for divorce, separation, or annulment and to prepare vitriolic 
papers for alimony pendente lite and counsel fees that rarely 
reflect a consideration of basic causes or constructive measures. 
As a consequence, to quote further from Judge Alexander’s ad- 
dress: “That first prerequisite of a juvenile court judge (beyond 
those standard qualifications required for all judges) should, 
in my opinion, be eagerness to learn. This is because he is enter- 
ing upon a special field of activity for which he is not yet fitted. 
Observe I do not say unfitted. It is simply that his previous edu- 
cation, training, and experience were not calculated to fit him for 
this particular type of job. He certainly didn’t learn anything 
of consequence about juvenile courts in college; I know of no law 
school that gives any courses in handling juvenile delinquents or 
in juvenile court philosophy; and chances are a hundred to one 
he never learned anything of consequence about the juvenile 
court in his law practice. The painful fact is that with exceedingly 
few exceptions every lawyer who ascends the juvenile court bench 
must go in green as grass.” 


Specific. Values of Opinion Writing 


Published opinions in juvenile and domestic relations courts 
cases should help supply such special training to those judges, 
and also educate the rank and file of the bar, which scarcely 
knows and little cares about Roscoe Pound’s pronouncement, fa- 
miliar to child and family welfare workers, that the creation of 
the juvenile court marked the most significant advance in the 
administration of justice since Magna Carta. Appropriately, 
therefore, outstanding features of the 1951 and 1952 annual con- 
ferences of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges were 
the scholarly reviews by Bernard J. Roetzel’ of decisions affecting 
juvenile courts published throughout the country during the im- 
mediately preceding year. 

However, such decisions have been comparatively few, doubt- 
less because of the informality of children’s and family courts 
proceedings, the relatively low economic and social status of most 
of the parties, the consequent infrequency of representation by 
counsel, and the restrictions on and prohibitive cost of appeals. 
The writing and selective publishing of opinions by juvenile and 
domestic relations courts judges are therefore indispensable to 
building up a body of case law in that still nascent field, and in 
that way to raising the stature of those courts, which are now, 
with few exceptions, inferior tribunals of limited jurisdiction and 
unrecognized importance. Thus, in New York State they are re- 
spectively created, governed, and circumscribed by one of three 
statutes, namely, “Children’s Court Act of the State of New York,” 
which applies to all counties except Chautauqua and the five com- 


7 Then judge of the Juvenile Court of Summit County, Ohio. Judge Roetzel retired from 
the bench after the 1952 conference and at the 1953 conference there was no review of decisions 
published during the previous year, 
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prising the City of New York; the Chautauqua County special 
act; and “Domestic Relations Court Act of the City of New York.” 
And, because the jurisdiction of both the Children’s Court and 
the Family Court Divisions of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York, although limited by the governing statute, is 
at some points concurrent and at others conflicting with, and even 
superior to, that of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, I have found it advisable to publish quite a few decisions on 
issues of jurisdiction, some of which have been cited and followed 
not only by colleagues but also by judges and official referees of 
other courts in the State.® 

In addition to opinions relating to jurisdiction there have 
been included several? dealing with the adjustment of the law 
necessitated by recent migratory divorce decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court ;!° a series of opinions designed to publicize 
the superiority of the implementation of juvenile courts in custody 
controversies, the evils of the multiplicity of courts in New York 
City, and the need for unified domestic relations courts of general 
jurisdiction ;!! also, there were three other opinions which became 
fruitful in effecting beneficial statutory amendments. !? 


Publication Mediums 


During fourteen and one-half years I have filed approximately 
400 written opinions and furnished a copy to each party and any 
appearing attorney, but have selected only about one-fourth of 
them, of assumed general interest, for publication. Accordingly, 
102 have appeared in New York Supplement, Second Series (15 
N.Y.S. 2d to 124 N.Y.S. 2d, both inclusive), the so-called unofficial 
reports prepared by the West Publishing Company of St. Paul, 
Minn., and 71 in the official New York Miscellaneous reports (172 
Misc. to 204 Misc., both inclusive) , and ten were accepted for publi- 
cation on the coveted first page of the New York Law Journal 


8 Varney v. Varney, 178 Misc. 165, 34 N.Y.S. 2d 155; Sanders v. Sender, 178 Misc. 720, 
36 N.Y.S. 2d 287; Kenneson v. Kenneson, 178 Misc. 832, 36 N.Y.S. 2d ; Horner v. Horner, 
184 Misc. 989, 49 N.Y.S. 2d, aff’d 269 App. Div. 770; Levy v. Levy, 54 NYS. 2d 554; Salvatore 
v. Salvatore, 185 Misc. 309, '57 N.Y.S. 2d 564; Zunder, v. Zunder, 187 Misc. 557, 62 N.Y.S. 2d 
776; Schacht v. Schacht, 187 Misc. 461, 62 N.Y.S. 2d 488 and 58 N.Y.S. 2d 54; Helman v. 
Helman, 190 Misc. 991, 74 N.Y.S. 2d 310; Filicaza v. —* 192 Misc. 76, 79 N.Y.S. 2d 584; 
Primavera v. Primavera, 195 Misc. 942 90 N.Y.S. 2d 73 

hnst ton, 177 Misc. 618, 31 N.Y.S. ad (226, Standish v. Standish, 179 Misc. 
564, 40 N.Y.S. 2d 538; Kurski v. Kurski, 185 Misc. 97, 55 N. Y. S. 2d 748; Stone v Stone, 
44 N.Y. S$. 2d 558; Cannon v. Cannon, _ Misc. 677, 72'N.Y.S. 2d 225; Morton v. Morton 199 
Misc. 547, 99 N.Y.S. 2d 155; 203 Misc. 286, 115 N.Y.S. 2d 352. 

10 Such as Williams v. North Carolina, 317 U.S. ed and 325 U.S. 226; Esenwein v. Esen- 
wein, 325 U.S. 279; and Estin v. Estin, 334 U.S. 54 

11JIn re Schwartz, 35 N.Y.S. 2d 930; Matter of a of the Holy Family (‘Montana’), 
177 Misc. 171, 30 N.Y.S. 2d 199; In re Brown, 50 N.Y.S. 2d 106; In re Bologna, 199 Misc. 705, 
102 N.Y.S. 2d 420; In re Dubin, 20 Misc. 621, 112 NY.S. 2d 267; and —e of Stanton, 204 
Misc, 133, 119 N.Y.S. 2d 868. See article by William M. Wherry, “But Do the Childiren Get 
Justice?** in New York County Lawyers Association Bar Bulletin, November 1951. 

12 (a) To supply a gap in the governing statute discussed in Anonymous v. Anonymous, 174 
Misc. 906, 22 N.Y.S. 2d 958, in 1942 subdivision 6 was added to Section 101 of the Domestic 
Relations Court Act of the City of New York to confer yy to order support for a child of 
parents who at any time prior or subsequent to that child’s birth shall have into c 
marriage, regardless of the validity of such marriage. (b) To clarify ambiguities in Ketcham v. 
Ketcham, 176, Misc. 994, 29 N.Y.S. 2d 773, the residential jurisdiction provisions of Section 103 
of the Domestic Relations Court Act of the City of New York were revised and enlarged by Laws 
of 1942, Chapter 761. (c) Uniform Support of Dependents Law was amended by Laws of 1953, 
Chapter 456 ane. clear up the confusion pointed out in Vincenza v. Vincenza, 197 Misc. 1027, 98 
N.Y.S. 2d 
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(which has a large circulation). Those different figures result from 
the circumstance that all the opinions sent to the West Publishing 
Company, except one of inordinate length, were acceptable and in- 
cluded in its New York Supplement, Second Series but only the les- 
ser number were deemed by the State reporter proper for publica- 
tion in the official New York Miscellaneous reports. For, New York, 
Judiciary Law,'431, provides: “Causes to be reported. The law re- 
porting bureau shall report every cause determined in the court of 
appeals and every cause determined in the appellate divisions of the 
supreme court, unless otherwise directed by the court deciding the 
cause; and, in addition, any cause determined in any other court 
which the State reporter, with the approval of the court of appeals, 
considers worthy of being reported because of its usefulness as a 
precedent or its importance as a matter of public interest.” Such 
provision is necessitated by the plethora of opinions handed down 
by the numerous courts of first instance in the State of New York. 

I do not know whether there are like, or other, restrictions in 
respect of the official law reports of other States. But that phase 
would seem to be of secondary importance in view of the fact that 
the reports of the West Publishing Company cover the country. 

Each opinion transmitted to the official reporter or to West 
Publishing Company is sent along with a letter describing the re- 
spective holding and the underlying matters considered, as a guide 
for reporter headnotes. 


Nondisclosure of Identity of Parties 


In every instance such transmitted copies substitute fictitious 
names and disguise details to conceal the identity of the parties, in 
consonance with the essential policy of privacy of hearings and 
records in juvenile and domestic relations courts proceedings.'% 
To me that has always seemed a fundamental precaution. Indeed, 
with the single exception of one proposed contributing to delin- 
quency prosecution (under Dom. Rel. Ct. Act, § 61, subd. 2), which 
was a criminal charge eventually tried, instead, publicly in the Court 
of Special Sessions,!* I have restricted transmission of opinions for 
publication to the law reports and released none to the newspapers. 
That practice accords with Roscoe Pound’s recent caution against 
any judge’s courting newspaper publicity.‘5 However, such an at- 
titude may properly be deemed too restrictive, especially in small 
communities where children’s and family courts decisions are news- 
worthy and press accounts arouse popular interest in the function- 
ing and needs of the local court. But, any relaxing of such restric- 
tion should, of course, always be subject to the proviso that the iden- 
tity of the parties is undisclosed. 


13 See Dom. Rel. Ct. Act §§ 58 and 77 and Children’s Court Act of the State of New York, 
§ 45; also New York City Childiren’s Court Rule 7 (1) and its Family Court Rule XXXV, 
Bender’s Rules of the Courts for the State of New York, 1947, pp. 363 and 373-4; also Fontana 
v. Fontana, 194 Misc. 1024, 87 N.Y.S. 2d 903. 

14 Bowman v. Cruz, 188 Misc. 826, 68, N.Y.S. 2d 413. 

15 “‘Cacoethes Dissentiendi: The Heated Judicial Dissent,’ A i Bar A iation Journal, 
September 1953, p. 795. 
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Couclusion 


My personal predilection for writing opinions for the parties 
and counsel in every contested matter which is not just of the run- 
of-mill sort derives not only from the foregoing considerations but 
also from the belief that such writing compels research which might 
otherwise not be done and that the labor of study and composition 
corrects any erroneous first impression when it is found impossi- 
ble to prepare an opinion expressing that initial conclusion.'® 

On the other hand, the better concept may well be that expres- 
sed by an eminent Italian law school professor: “A just decision is 
not always well reasoned, and conversely a well-reasoned decision 
is not always just. Sometimes a summary opinion is an indication 
that the judge was so certain of the correctness of his decision that 
he considered a careful and detailed opinion superfluous. On the 
other hand, a careful and detailed opinion may indicate a desire on 
the part of the judge to conceal his perplexity from himself or others 
by means of logical arasbeques.”’!7 

Finally, whether or not there be written or published any opin- 
ion whatever, every juvenile or domestic relations court judge 
should always feel the same sense of grave responsibility as “Judge 
Ulen”: “The thing that drove him constantly to his best effort was 
the early discovery that he was the court of last resort in all but a 
percent or two of his cases....He was shaken by the respect for 
the courts shown by people who had neither money nor inclination 
to appeal. They came with their eyes upon him, open to whatever 
touch of spirit he might have to give them... .It is not enough to 
send men and women away from court with a decision. There must 
also be a sense that there is wisdom in it, and a blessing upon 
it, and a touch of kindly magic to go with it.” That concluding quo- 
tation is from Judge Curtis Bok’s Backbone of the Herring, a sen- 
sitively written book which, together with its similarly discerning 
sequel volume, J, Too, Nicodemus, should be “required reading” for 
every judge sitting in a so-called “inferior court” of first instance, 
especially a children’s or family court (where the judicial process 
Z mainly concerned with psychological and human behavior pro- 

ems). 


16 See “Importance of Opinion Writing in the Judicial Process,’’ Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, February 1952, pp. 155-156. 
17 Eulogoy of Judges, by Piero Calamanderi, Princeton University Press, 1946, p. 62. 


CALIFORNIA 


WILLIAM B. McKESSON reports the dedication, on February 
15, of a new $331,000 Juvenile Court Building for Los Angeles 
County. Built exclusively for the use of the juvenile court, it pro- 
vides a master courtroom and six hearing rooms, ample space for 
juvenile court records, the intake division of the probation depart- 
ment, interviewing rooms and space for clerical staff. The building 
is immediatly adjacent to Juvenile Hall now under construction. 
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Dudley F. Sicher Retires 


Having reached the compul- 
sory retirement age under the 
Judiciary Law of the State of 
New York on December 31, 
1953, DUDLEY F. SICHER left 
the Domestic Relations Court of 
the City of New York and re- 
turned to the practice of law in 
the partnership of Davidson, 
Sicher and Levy, 160 Broadway, 
New York 38, New York. 

Among the many expres- 
sions of appreciation and admir- 
ation for his work and of his 
stature as jurist, especially 
gratifying was the farewell din- 
ner tendered the retiring justice 
by present and past members of 
the Domestic Relations Bench, who presented him with beautifully 
embossed resolutions signed by seventeen of his colleagues. At this 
dinner was read a letter from the Class Council of the Class of 
1904, Yale. 

The New York State Association of Children’s Court Judges 
has elected Judge Sicher to an honorary life membership. He values 
also his life membership in the National Juvenile Court Foundation 
and hopes to continue to attend the annual conferences both of the 
New York State Association and of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. He looks forward to being in Brussels in July. 

Judge Sicher plans to practise selectively in the field of dece- 
dent estate and matrimonial matters, and to continue an active 
interest in child and family welfare problems through his member- 
ship on the Association of the Bar of the City of New York com- 
mittees on the domestic relations court, legal aid and for improve- 
ment of family law; and through membership on the committee for 
community and personal service of the Jewish Board of Guardians; 
and through membership on the metropolitan trial courts commit- 
tee of the section of judicial administration of the American Bar 
Association. 

Before his appointment to the Domestic Relations Court in 
1939, he had served as editor of the Columbia Law Review; as 
probation officer in the Court of General Sessions, working with the 
prison association for extension of the probation principle to adult 
first prison offenders ; as legal practitioner in the field of decedent 
estates; as commissioner of appraisal and as temporary justice in 
the Domestic Relations Court. He has been active in local, State and 
national associations of lawyers and of children’s court judges, and 
is a past officer of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
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Ten Commandments of Good Juvenile 
Citizenship 
by 


LEONARD M. PROPPER 
Judge, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


If we were to take literally 
all we read and hear about the 
subject of juvenile delinquency 
we would come to believe that 
all juveniles are delinquent or 
potentially delinquent; whereas 
this is actually not the case. I 
am not saying there are no bad 
boys and girls. I am saying that 
the bad ones are in a minority 
by far; and that, whereas it is 
my job during my working hours 
as a juvenile court judge to take 
care of those who have come 
afoul of the law and the au- 
thorities, it is my duty and plea- 
sure during nonworking hours 
to speak to groups of young 
people, to parents and to those 
interested in the welfare of our 
community, concerning the po- 
tentially good boys and girls. 

I am heartened by the fact 
that only two percent of our 
juvenile population, and by juve- 
nile population I mean boys and girls under 18 years of age, has 
been adjudged delinquent. This means that 98 percent of the juve- 
nile population has not been in trouble with the law as yet and is, 
therefore, to my mind, a potential good citizens’ group and not a 
potential delinquents’ group. This is the group which must be 
spoken to and must be made aware of its duties and responsibilities 
to parents, school and community, in order that goodness and 
decency, rather than evil and crime, may ‘prevail in this world of 
ours and in our future. 


Teamwork 


The method of carrying on the so-called battle can be likened 
to the training of a good football team. A team can have the best 
plays ever conceived by the mind of a coach, but if the boys are not 

able to block or to tackle, they will never get a chance to use the 
plays because the other team will always have the ball. 
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So it is with the fight against juvenile delinquency. Parents 
must want youth to grow up to be good citizens, as I know they do. 
Ministers or priests can guide youth along the path of righteousness 
and holiness, teachers in well-equipped schools can give youth of 
their knowledge and can impress youth with the values of good 
sportsmanship and citizenship, the community and your govern- 
ment can build recreation centers, boys’ clubs, swimming pools and 
the like; but the blocking and the tackling must be done by youth. 

Youth must have the responsibility in the long run for being 
good or bad juveniles or adult citizens. Youth must have the desire 
to do the right thing and to be a credit rather than a disgrace to 
those who are so interested in seeing that they become worth-while 
boys and girls who will become worth-while men and women and 
help keep our country the outstanding example of decency. All the 
teaching, all the preaching, all the equipment placed at youth’s 
disposal, will go for naught if youth itself does not possess the 
courage to avoid those pitfalls which face it. 


Ten Commandments 


As juvenile court judge I must give youth guideposts to help 
it acquire the courage, the desire and the good sense to remain with 
the 98 percent. For the sake of a better title, I term these guide- 
posts the Ten Commandments of Good Juvenile Citizenship: 

I. Learn to respect authority. 
II. Acquire worth-while heroes. 
III. Use spare time to good advantage. 
IV. Take advantage of your opportunites. 
V. Seek advice. 
VI. Become interested in the community. 
VII. -Avoid temptation. 
VIII. Apply yourself to the task at hand. 
IX. Go to church. 
X. Prevent delinquency among others. 

The final responsibility for being a good citizen lies within the 
person himself. In some circumstances it is a matter of training; 
in some, just a matter of good sense. Keeping these Ten Command- 
— a Good Juvenile Citizenship will keep youth out of the juve- 
nile court. 


A recent book,Money Mountain, by Marshall Sprague, gives a 
colorful and informative history of Cripple Creek, Colorado, a fab- 
ulous mining town near Colorado Springs, the site of our conven- 
tion. At the present time, Cripple Creek is only a shadow of its 
former self of 50 years ago. Since part of our program includes a 
trip to Cripple Creek, if you have a chance to read Money Mountain 
beforehand it will greatly enhance the pleasure of your visit. 
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Juvenile Court of Tulsa County 


On February 15, 1954, Mrs. Dorothy Young, prominent at- 
torney, became the second judge of the Juvenile Court of Tulsa 
County. Her predecessor, George E. Norvell, for business reasons, 
tendered his resignation after five succesful years as the court’s 
first jurist. 

Judge Young’s appointment came as no surprise to the com- 


Judge Norvell presents Judge Young a Valentine with the 
comment: “To be a good juvenile judge, you don’t need a 
gavel; you need a big heart.” 


munity. For years, she has been prominent in civic affairs and in 
the legal profession. She received the LL. B. from the University 
of Tulsa in 1927 and engaged in the private practice of law until 
her appointment as assistant county attorney of Tulsa County two 
years ago. 
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The Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges held a 
luncheon meeting on Thursday, January 21, 1954, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, in connection with the Judicial 
Conference called by Chief Justice Stern. Fifty-one judges attended. 

HENRY G. SWENEY reported for the committee appointed 
to draft a statement of the policy and objectives of the Council: 

“Since there are now under way several studies of juvenile de- 
linquency and juvenile courts throughout the Nation, it has seemed 
pertinent to the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges to 
examine our practices, procedures and policies and to publish a 
statement of policy. 

“The Act of June 2, 1933, P. L. 1433 and the Act of June 3, 
1933, P. L. 1499, their amendments and supplements, establish ju- 
venile courts in all counties of the Commonwealth. Such juvenile 
courts are courts and, by law, are presided over by judges learned 
in the law. 

“The responsibility of the juvenile court judge is: 

“(1) To guard children under the age of 18 years from as- 
sociation and contact with crime and criminals, to provide for such 
care, guidance and control as are essential to children in the forma- 
tive period of life, and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over delin- 
quent, dependent and neglected children under 18 years of age; and 
liberty, except after a full and fair hearing before the court and 

“(2) To safeguard the community, to interpret to the com- 
munity the philosophies of child care and to protect the legal and 
economic rights of parents, children and the community at large, 
in conformity with the established laws of this Commonwealth. 

“Accepting these tenets as fundamental, we express as policy 
and dedicate ourselves as juvenile court judges of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to the following propositions: 

“1. No citizen, adult or juvenile, shall be deprived of his 
liberty, except after a full and fair hearing before the court, and 
then only by order of the presiding judge after such hearing. 2. 
Children in trouble shall have our understanding and humane care 
as we bring to our assistance in determining children’s problems 
such resources, public and private, as we have properly at our 
disposal. 3. Our constant purpose shall be the exercise of care, 
guidance and control so that children’s evil tendencies may be 
checked and their better instincts strengthened.” 


HAROLD L. ERVIN and J. COLVIN WRIGHT, recently elec- 
ted to the Superior Court, were made honorary members of the 
Council. 

Suitable resolutions were offered on the recent death of AL- 
LISON D. WADE who was shot and killed in his courtroom by the 
defendant in nonsupport case on January 13, 1954. 

The meeting had a tragic aftermath in the sudden death of 
SEIBER E. TROUTMAN of New Bloomfield, who died of a heart 
attack as he was returning to his home from the conference. 
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International Congress of Juvenile 


Court Judges 


by 
WALTER H. BECKHAM 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Miami 


Indications are that the coming session of the International 
Congress of Juvenile Court Judges, to be held in Brussels, Belgium, 
July 16 to 19, 1954, will be the best attended meeting of the group. 

One of the major topics for discussion is the extension of 
juvenile courts to include more control over the entire family in 
connection with children’s cases. This is a new field for European 
courts as their juvenile court jurisdiction has extended only to 
the child. An interesting sightseeing and entertainment program 
a offered also, making a worth-while educational experience availa- 

e. 

The meeting is sponsored by the Department of Justice of 
Belgium and the Congress will have semiofficial standing. On re- 
quest, President Gilliam will furnish to judges who plan to attend 
credentials constituting them official representatives of the Nation- 
al Council. President Eisenhower and the State Department will 
send greetings through the American delegation. 

It is suggested that those attending arrange to make the Con- 
gress part of a thirty-day tour of Europe. Estimated expenses 
for round trip travel, hotel, meals and entertainment average 
— The trip to Belgium alone may be made for considerably 
ess. 


General secretary for this, the Fourth Congress, is Judge Flori- 
mond Lox, Palais de Justice, Brussels, Belgium, who will mail print- 
ed literature with program and other details on request. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY HILL 


The Family Court of Cook County last a veteran of 40 years’ 
service when Brigadier General Harry Hill, appointed probation 
officer in the Juvenile Court of Cook County on March 24, 1913, 
died in Chicago on January 12, 1954. 

Except for a leave of absence from July 2, 1917 to August 1, 
1919 when he was a member of the armed services, Mr. Hill had 
given constant and consistently devoted service to the children of 
Cook County. 

Judge Merritt W. Pinckney had named him head of the de- 
linquent boys’ division on March 12, 1914; and he became chief 
probation officer by appointment of Judge Mary Bartelme on Sept- 
ember 16, 1927, the position he held at the time of his death. 


National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


OFFICERS FOR 1953 - 1954 


CHAIRMAN LEO J. 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh 13, Pensnylvania EX OFFICIO 
HON. PHILIP B. GILLIAM 
VICE-CHAIRMAN Juvenile be of Denver County 
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Court of Common Pleas 
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®@ The National Convention of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges will be held from June 
30, 1954, through July 3, 1954, at the fabulous 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


& Reservations deadline for rooms: May 15th. 


@ Rates: $15.00 per day, single; $25.00 per day, 
double; this is American plan, which includes the 
meals. 


Chairman of Program Committee: 
Honorable Harry W. Lindeman 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Newark, New Jersey 


Chairman of Arrangements Committee: 


Honorable Charles J. Simon 
Judge, County Court of El] Paso County 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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